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Published by the Oneida & 
Wallingford Communities. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS: 

The Crrcuxar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 





THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘* Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system BisLe Communism 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zo¢ mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 





those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already | 


done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 


cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other: jobs(a | 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as _ | 


seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, JUNE 30, 1873. 


THEORY OF ADVERTISING. 


[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

HE system of advertising proceeds on 

the fundamental principle of treating 
mankind as they are; i. e., as beings of im- 
pulse, impressions, and feelings; governed 
by their senses rather than by strict rules of 
logic. This view of human nature, though 
humiliating to a certain kind of pride, is, in 
reality, not a degrading view, but may be 
found to be the best that can be taken. At 
any rate, it is the basis of the advertising sys- 
tem ; and on this basis, there are two practi- 
cal principles which constitute the method of 
operation. 

One 1s, to labor to catch the eye and so to se- 
cure the attention to your advertisement. 
Great pains are taken by successful adver- 
tisers in this first appeal to the senses. ‘There 
are various tricks employed for catching the 
eye, as the unusual shape, size or color in 
which the notice is printed. Lyon, the bug- 
killer, comes out every day in the daily papers, 
with a cunning little ditty, which is sure to 
catch and fascinate the eye, from its dissimi- 
larity to the mass of advertisements around 
it. On the other hand, the board fences in 
the city are covered with mammoth posters, of 
all colors, and in every device, announcing 
the different amusements of the evening. There 
is no end to the ingenuity that is bestowed on 
this object of catching the eye. And it is evi- 
dent that the ground of the thing is in human 
nature—there is a legitimate demand for some 
reference to the outward sense of sight. “ Jur- 
LIEN, EVERY NIGHT,” in small type, would be 
overlooked ; but painted in red letters, a foot 
high, all through the city, it persuades every 
body right away, of the existence of the re- 
nowned concert-giver, and probably adds much 
to his nightly receipts. 


The other principle involved in successful 
advertising, is that of making a continuous im- 
pression. Assuming merely the high and dig- 
nified view of human nature, it would seem 
that a single announcement of a thing would 
be enough. Any other supposition, you think, 
tends to impeach man’s rationality and is so 
far degrading—especially the idea of being 
influenced by mere repetition. Of course, as 
a strictly logical being, this should be the case. 
We find, however, that the world is not gov- 
erned by logic, but dy magnetic power; and 
magnetic power depends on continuity of ma- 
nipuiation. This was the gist of Mesmerism. 
The advice to practitioners was to keep the 
“passes” going, and pursue it day after day ; 


_ and so they generally overcame their subjects 


— 


by perseverance of the will. The same fact 
is illustrated in the business of advertising. 
Barnum and Genin advertise themselves into 
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successful relations with the public, more by 
force of will and perseverance of manipula- 
tion than by any superiority of merit in other 
things. 

The secret of success lies in not being so 
high but that you can appreciate the childish- 
ness of human nature, and give a rattle to 
amuse it, as well as a lesson to instruct. The 
Bible is constructed with scientific reference 
to this quality of human nature, and is in 
fact a store-house of the most consummate ad- 
vertising. It abounds in figures for catching 
the attention, and ingenious appeals to the me- 
dium of the senses. “Ho! every one that 
thirsteth ; come ye to the waters,” &c. Christ, 
in all his talk about the Second Coming, was 
dealing out the advertising element to a large 
extent. It was his only course; as the matter 
could not be presented or explained to the dis- 
ciples in any other.way. He no wise exag- 
gerated the importance of the subject, but his 
language by the necessity of the case was but 
a picture to the senses of what was to be ful- 
filled in an entirely different way. So too, the 
ordinances and external ceremonies of the 
church, were introduced not for any intrinsic 
value in themselves, but as oft-recurring adver- 
tisements, calling the attention to something 
better. 

This view of the childish vein in human na- 
ture that is affected by such things as adver- 
tisements, gives one a more hopeful insight 
respecting it than anything else. It shows 
how wonderfully docile men are to represen- 
tations of a certain kind ; and, hence, that un- 
der the operation of God and the truth, they 
may easily be led, through the same quality in- 
toall good. It shows how great a store there is, 
of the true material of faith in the world. 
There is something really miraculous in this 
advertisement-following tendency of the times. 
It would seem, after all, that the mass of the 
people, the real heart of mankind, has nothing 
of the “touch-me-not,” “ I-wont-believe-what-I- 
can’t-see” assertion, about it, but that it is like 
clay in the hands of the potter, ready, waiting, 
wanting to be moulded. It is discovered more 
and more that men have a great faculty of 
swallowing ; the world is found to be so do- 
cile, that any one who is shrewd enough to 
take advantage of it, can establish himself in 
its confidence and make his fortune. This is 
evidently a condition which the Spirit of Truth 
can take advantage of as well as the rest—a 
condition exactly adapted to the contagion of 
faith, We therefore find the best kind of a 
moral in the advertising mania that is so promi- 
nent a feature of the times. 


—True contentment will suffer others to bear the 
palm without grudging, and trust God to enable us 
to fill with honor the place designed for us, however 
small—content and glad if God 1s glorified. 

—M., E. Cragin, 
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BACKWARD GLANCINGS. 
XVI. 

Y last chapter gave some descrip- 

tion of the interesting events that 
occurred during J.’s visit at home in the win- 
ter of 1836—7. I will add that it was in the 
latter part of this winter that we became ac- 
quainted with Miss Harriet A. Holton. Miss 
Holton had been a believer for two years, and 
during that time her spiritual progress had 
been rapid and joyful ; but her outward circum- 
stances at home were confining and somewhat 
depressing. An orphan at an early age, she 
had been adopted by her grandparents. ‘They 
were now aged and infirm and she was the nurse 
and companion of their declining years. J. had 
preached in Westminster once or twice, and 
on one occasion after meeting he was intro- 
duced to Miss Holton at the house of her 
friend Miss Clark. It was now a time of spir- 
itual need with Harriet, and her heart instinc- 
tively turned for help toward J. as an inspired 
teacher and the one from whom she had first 
heard the precious words of faith. Hearing 
that J. was in Putney she came down and 
stopped a day or two witha friend. This lady 
invited J. and his sisters to spend an evening at 
her house while Miss Holton was there, and 
afterward we all met again at an evening gather- 
ing at our house. Miss Holton was extremely 
modest and retiring, and said but little of her- 
self, but she was an earnest listener, receiving 
the “word into an honest and good heart and 
bringing forth fruit with patience.” She return- 
ed home much strengthened and refreshed by 
this visit. 

The sister | have before alluded to as op- 
posed to J.’s views and jealous of his influence 
on the younger members of the family, spent 
the winter with another married sister living 
in a town a few miles distant. J. visited these 
sisters early in the spring, as he was aboyt 
leaving home. From the eldest he met no op- 
position, and nothing occurred to interrupt the 
friendly and peaceful relations existing between 
them. But the other sister was too indepen- 
dent, too proud and self-confident to conceal or 
suppress her displeasure at J.’s course. A 
battle royal ensued between him and her—not 
a vulgar contention in words about external 
trifles, but a life and death struggle for mastery 
between Bible religion and worldly religion— 
between the favor of God and the praise of 
this world—between faith and unbelief. The 
result was a glorious victory for faith. My 
sister broke entirely down. Her pride and 
love of the world gave way. After a few days 
of deep repentance and heartfelt searching for 
God, she came forth exceedingly happy and 
overflowing with the love of God. Her testi- 
mony to a full salvation from sin was now as 
strong and decided as her opposition had been. 
Seeing with the clear light of inspiration her 
union with Christ and his righteousness hers, 
she exclaimed to mother, “You cannot think 
how I love myself!” The conversion of this 
beloved sister was a joyful surprise to us, and 
brought no less wonder and dismay to the 
church in Putney of which she was a member, 
and to a large circle of, worldly friends. 

In March J. left home, not suddenly as be- 
fore, or without a somewhat definite programme 
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for his course, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing letter which we received about the first 
of April, 1837: 
Newark, N. F., March 30, 1837. 

DEAR M:—The course and end of my journey 
were according to my expectations. I went to Low- 
ell, Andover, Boston, Providence and New York, 
remaining a day or two in each and returned to my 
old resting place in Newark. At Andover I 
called on O. F., examined the library, found some 
valuable matter, attended a meeting where I had 
an opportunity of looking on the professors and 
students, and having made some reflections, | 
passed on. At Boston I called at the anti-sla- 
very office, found Garrison, Stanton, Whittier and 
other choice spirits warmly engaged in a dispute 
about political matters. I heard them quietly, and 
when the meeting broke up I introduced myself 
to Garrison. He spoke with great interest of Ze 
Perfectionist, said his mind was heaving on those 
subjects and he would devote himself to them as 
soon as he could get anti-slavery off his hands. I 
spoke to him on the subject of government and found 
him as I expected, ripe for the loyalty of heaven. 
I have since written him in full on the same sub- 
ject. In my passage from Providence to New York 
God gave me a view of his wonders in the mighty 
ocean. We started in a storm, which became so 
turious that,we were forced to lie still at Newport 
six hours. Again we put to sea with a strong 
gale in our teeth. The waves rolled and foamed 
gloriously. Our boat one hundred and fifty feet 
long, jammed full of bsxes with two or three hun- 
dred human beings in the crevices, reared and 
pitched like an unruly horse, till it cracked as 
though its backbone were breaking. The people 
staggered about like drunken men. I had a 
fine opportunity of proving the power of faith in 
God, although it was a new and appalling scene. 
I was neither sick nor fearful, not because I trust- 
ed in the strength of the vessel or in the skill of 
its managers, but because I said in my heart, “ ‘The 
winds and the waves, the steam and the helm are 
in my Father’s hands. I am exposed, not to the 
fury of the elements, but to the mercy of God.” 
After two days’ contention with the waters we ar- 
rive’ safely at New York. Next day I came to this 
place, and directly found myself again exposed to 
the mercy of God in a new way. A malignant 
attack of scarlet-fever, which is at work in this 
place, threatened to prostrate me. The fiery poison 
burned around me for two days. My palate and 
throat were frightfully inflamed and swollen, my 
strength passed away, red blotches appeared on all 
parts of my body, and I was nigh falling into the 
hands of old women and doctors. If I had been 
anywhere else this might have been my fate. But 
Mr. Smith helped me against the old women and so 
I escaped both. ‘They said I must drink “sage 
tea” and “sweet fern tea” and “slippery elm 
tea,” etc., etc., etc., etc. I told them | was in no 
hurry to get well, and if they pleased I would take 
care of myself and eat and drink what I pleased. 
While my throat was sore I took nothing but cold 
water in my mouth. by the faithful application of 
this I soon put the fire out in that quarter ; then I 
drank milk and ate oranges and oysters, as I had 
an appetite. When the fever burned I soaked my 
feet in cold water, and when it was hottest I stripped 
myself and washed my whole body in cold water ; 
so the fire was soon extinguished, and thank God, 
I am nowat the end of a week better than I was 
before. I walked the streets every day though I 
was thin as a shadow, and pursued my studies as 
usual. I am very glad I was not at home on this 
occasion, as I have reason to believe that you 
would have been frightened and nervous. but I 
shall teach you in due time to laugh at diseases 
and so conquer them. The same God who cured 


’ 





me of the pestilence shall be honored in my re- 
covery from every blow of him that hath the power 
of death, or I will die. The dead and dying are 
not fit to be physicians. I must have a deathless 
doctor or none at all. 


Mr. Smith is about removing his family up the 
North River. I shall remain with him a day or 
two longer and then go where the door opens. 
Probably I shall remain in this region till after the 
May anniversaries. I am sweetly exposed to the 
mercy of God in respect to money matters and 
shall be till the spirit of the day of Pentecost 
reigns in the world. “ They that wait on the Lord 
shall not be confounded world without end.”  Fin- 
ney, who has been corresponding with some of the 
brethren here, sent for and received the whole of 
The Perfectionist. He and Leavitt thought at first 
they would write against it, but concluded to let 
it alone. New York is heaving on the subject of 
holiness and of money. As money goes down 
holiness goes up. This great people among whom 
I circulate is full of the elements of heaven and 
hell. Those elements cannot long remain together. 
Heaven must begin on earth soon, or hell will. 
Thanks be- to God the event is not doubtful- 
Write, if you please, to this place. 

Yours, J. H. Noyes. 


A BOOK SWEET IN THE MOUTH 
AND SWEET IN THE BELLY. 


T seems a worthy thing in these days, when the 
literature of Science is so hopeless and _faith- 
less, and the literature of sentiment is so lifeless 
and unbelieving, to have written a book, be it never 
so small, that teaches without ostentation, teaches 
without cant, teaches with the simplicity and as- 
surance of truth that God is an ever-present never- 
forgetting helper in all the straits of existence. To 
us who have long discerned perverse things in litera- 
ture ; to us who have handled the books and maga- 
zines and newspapers of the day as we would han- 
dle poisons more or less deadly, the little book 
called “The Hoosier Schoolmaster” has seemed 
like a revelation of better things. Surely, despite 
the appalling wickedness of the times, there is still 
faith on the earth, for here is a story that is touched 
and flecked and gilded with the revival spirit. It 
has the love of God in it, and holds up in that clear , 
serene atmosphere which exists far above the fogs 
and doubts and tests and gauges of the Scientists, 
the victory of prayer, the old, sweet assurance that 
God does not forget those who call upon him. In 
the midst of the floods of pernicious reading that 
are ready to swallow up the simple-minded, this lit- 
tle book, unpretentious, and, perhaps, insignificant 
in scope, is a sign of hope. We cannot but think 
it outweighs, in real value, tons of tomes of Scien- 
tific Research which, subtly or openly, hide the 
Light of the World. It is like a little jet of water 
springing up in hot sands; it is like a vein of gold 
in acrumbling shale; it is as when one shouts 
“ Courage!” in the ears of a man who is sinking 
into a deathly lethargy. 

It is with the animus of belief in this book that 
we are concerning ourselves, so that we shall not 
speak of it as a literary production, except to say 
that it is highly entertaining, that its descriptions of 
character and phraseology have a humor and origi- 
nality not unlike Widow Bedott, and that an in- 
genious plot is happily unraveled To show what 
is emphatically pleasing to us in this story we must 
explain a little before we extract. Ralph Hartsook, 
a young man of good training, has undertaken the 
difficult task of teaching school in the uncivilized, 
backwoods district of ‘Flat Creek, Hoopole Co., 
Indiana. The two previous masters have been 
driven from this school by the roughness of the 
scholars, and the one before them “licked like 
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blazes.”” His most prominent pupil, and the hero of 
Flat Creek, isa young Hercules who goes by the 
name of Bud Means. He is rough and coarse and 
ready to fight, but has developed in him that sweet 
susceptibility to conversion which when touched 
makes him as gentle asa woman. Ralph, by the 
strategy of frankness and kindness, wins Bud’s 
friendship. About the same time Ralph, by some 
happily told circumstances, has his love for woman 
awakened by Hannah Thompson, a girl who is 
bound to serve in the family of Bud’s father, “old 
Jack Means, the School Trustee.” Mirandy 
Means, Bud’s sister, a coarse, frivolous girl who is 
anxious to capture Ralph, tells him that Bud’s 
heart is set on Hannah. Ralph’s thoughts and 
feelings on hearing this are thus described ina 
chapter entitled “ The Struggle in the Dark: ” 


And as the image of Hannah came up to him it 
seemed to Ralph that his very life depended upon his 
securing her love. He would shut his teeth like the 
jaws of a bull-dog, and all Bud’s muscles should not 
prevail over his resolution and his stratagems. 

It was easy to persuade himself that this was right. 
Hannah ought not to throw herself away on Bud Means. 
Reasoning thus, Ralph had fixed his resolution, and if 
the night had been shorter, or sleep possible, the color 
of his life might have been changed. 

But sometime along in the tedious hours came the 
memory of his childhood, the words of his mother, the 
old Bible stories, the aspiration after nobility of spirit, 
the solemn resolutions to be true to his conscience. 
These angels of the memory came flocking back before 
the animal, the bull-doggedness, had “set,” as workers 
in plaster say. He remembered the story of David and 
Nathan, and it seemed to him that he, with all his abili- 
ties and ambitions and prospects, was about to rob Bud 
of the one ewe-lamb, the only thing he had to rejoice in 
in his life. In getting Hannah, he would make himself 
unworthy of Hannah. And then there came to him a 
vision of the supreme value of a true character ;_ how it 
was better than success, better than to be loved, better 
than heaven. And how near he had been to missing it! 
And how certain he was, when these thoughts should 
fade, to miss it! He was as one fighting for a great 
prize who feels his strength failing and is sure of defeat. 

This was the real, awful “ Struggle in the Dark.” A 
human soul fighting with heaven in sight, but certain of 
slipping inevitably into hell! It was the same old bat- 
tle. The Image of God fought with the Image of the 
Devil. It was the same fight that Paul described so 
dramatically when he represented the Spirit as contend- 
ing with the Flesh. Paul also called this dreadful some- 
thing the Old Adam, and I suppose Darwin would call 
it the remains of the Wil Beast. But call it what you 
will, it is the battle that every well-endowed soul must 
fight at some point And to Ralph it seemed that the 
final victory of the Evil, the Old Adam, the, Flesh, the 
Wild Beast, the Devil, was certain. For, was not the 
pure, unconscious face of Hannah on the Devil’s side? 
And so the battle had just as well be given up at oncr, 
for it must be lost in the end. 

But to Ralph, lying there in the still darkness, with 
his conscience as wide-awake as if it were the Day of 
Doom, there seemed something so terrible in this over- 
throw of the better nature which he knew to be inevita- 
ble as soon as the voice of conscience became blunted, 
that he looked about for help. He did not at first think 
of God; but there came into his thoughts the memory 
of a travel-worn Galilean peasant, hungry, sleepy, weary 
tempted, tried like other men, but having a strange, 
divine Victory in him by which everything evil was van- 
quished at his coming. He remembered how He had 
reached out a Hand to every helpless one, how he was 
the Helper of every weak one. And out of the depths 
of his soul he cried to the Helper, and found comfort. 
Not victory, but, what is better, strength. And so, 
without a thought of the niceties of theological distinc- 
tions, without dreaming that it was the beginning of a 
religious experience, he found what he needed, ‘help. 
And the Helper gave his beloved sleep. 


Another of Ralph’s scholars is ‘“ Shocky,” Han- 
nah’s little brother, whose oppressed mother is in 
the poor-house. His talk about the forgetting of 





God is quaint and touching. Here is a scene be- 
tween him and the schoolmaster : 


Ralph sat still at his desk. The school had gone, 
All at once he became conscious that Shocky sat yet in 
his accustomed place upon the hard, backless bench. 

“Why, Shockv, havn’t you gone yet?” 

“ No—sir—I was waitin’ to see if you warn’t a-goin’ 
too—I—” 

“Well?” 

“I thought it would make me feel as if God warn’t 
quite so fur away to talk to you. It did the other day.” 


The master rose and put his hand on Shocky’s head. 
Was it the brotherhood in affliction that made Shocky’s 
words choke him so? Or, was it the weird thoughts 
that he expressed? Or, was it the recollection that 
Shocky was Hannah’s brother? Hannah—so far, far 
away fron him now! At any rate, Shocky, looking up 
for the smile on which he fed, saw the relaxing of the 
master’s face, that had been hard as stone, and felt just 
one hot tear on his hand. 

“P’r’aps God’s forgot you, too,” said Shocky in a 
sort of half soliloquy. ‘ Better get away from Flat 
Creek. You see God forgets everyborly down here. 
*Cause ’most everybody forgets God, ’cept Mr. Bosaw, 
and I ’low God don’t no ways keer to be remembered 
by sich as him. Leastways [ wouldn’t if I was God, 
you know. I wonder what becomes ot folks when God 
forgets em?” And Shocky seeing that the master had 
resumed his seat and was looking absently into the fire, 
moved slowly out the door. 

“Shocky!” called the master. 

The little poet came back and stood before him. 

“*Shocky, you musn’t think God has forgotten you. 
God brings things out right at last.” But Ralph’s own 
faith was weak, and his words sounded hvllow, and 
hypocritical to himself. Would God indeed bring 
things out right ? 

He sat musing a good while, trying to convince him- 
self of the truth of what he had just been saying to 
Shocky—that God would indeed bring things. out right 
at last. Would it all come out right if Bud married 
Hannah? Would it all come out right if he were 
driven from Flat Creek with a dark suspicion upon his 
character? Did God concern himself with these things ? 
Was there any God? It was the same old struggle 
between Doubt and Faith. And when Ralph looked 
up, Shocky had departed. 


In the next hour Ralph fought the old battle of Arma- 


‘geddon. I shall not describe: it. You will fight it in 


your own way. No two alike. The important thing is 
the End. If you come out as he did, with the doubt 
gone and the trust in God victorious, it matters little 
just what shape the battle may take. Since Jacob became 
Israel there have never been two such struggles alike, 
save in that they all end either in victory or defeat. 

After Ralph’s “ Struggle in the Dark” he changes 
his boarding-place to Squire Hawkins’ upon whose 
daughter, Miss Martha Hawkins, the heart of the 
awkward, bashful Bud is really placed. Ralph, in 
his ignorance, and as a matter of courtesy, is inci- 
dentally attentive to Miss Martha. This makes 
Bud “hoppin’ mad,” and he calls on the slender 
young schoolmaster at the school-house to “ give 
him a thrashing.” The scene between the two men 
who have stripped for a fight, is earnest and thrill- 
ing, but in the hot words between them the mis- 
understanding is revealed. They put on their 
coats and shake hands, and Bud, in a dazed kind of 
way, goes out, but after a moment comes back. 
Here is what follows : 

“T wanted to say something,” he stammered, “ but 
you know it’s hard to say it. I ha’n’t no book-larnin’ to 
speak of, and some things is hard to say when a man 
ha’n’t got book-words to say ’em with. And they’s 
some things a man can’t hardly ever say any how to 
anybody.” 

Here Bud stopped. But Ralph spoke in such a mat- 
ter-of-course way in reply that he felt encouraged to go 
on. 

“You gin up Hanner kase you thought she belonged 
to me. That’s more’n I’d a done bya long shot. Now, 
arter I left here jest now, I says to myself, a man what 
can gin up his gal on account of sech a feeling fer the 
rights of a Flat Cricker like me, why, dog on it, says I, 
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sech a man is the man as can help me do better. I 
don’t know whether you’re a Hardshell or a Saftshell, 
or a Methodist, or a Camphellite, or a New Light, or a 
United Brother, or a Millerite, or what not. But I says, 


‘the man what can do the clean thing bya ugly feller 


like me, and stick to it, when I was jest ready to eat 
him up, he is a kind of a man to tie to.” 

Here Bud stopped in a fright at his own volubility, 
for ve had run his words off like a piece learned by 
heart, as though afraid that if he stopped he would not 
have courage to go on. 

Ralph said that he did not yet belong to any church, 
and he was afraid he couldn’t do Bud much good. But 
his tone was full of sympathy, and, what is better than 
sympathy, a yearning for sympathy. 

“You see,” said Bud, “I wanted to git out of this 
low-lived, Flat Crick way of livin’. We're a hard set 
down here, Mr. Hartsook. And I’m gittin’ to be one 
of the hardest of ’em. But I never could git no good 
out of Bosaw with his whisky and meanness. And I 
went to the Mount Tabor church oncet. I heard a man 
discussin’ baptism, and regeneration, and so on. That 
didn’t seem no cure for me. I went to a revival over 
at Clifty. Well, ’twarnt no use. First night they was 
a man that spoke about Jesus Christ in sech a way that 
I wanted to foller him everywhere. But I didn’t feel 
fit. Next night I come back with my mind made up that 
I'd try Jesus Christ, and see ef he’d have me. But 
laws ! they was a big man that night that preached hell. 
Not that I don’t believe they’s a hell. They’s plenty not 
a thousand miles away as deserves it, and I don’t know 
as I’m too good for it myself. But he pitched it at us, 
and stuck it in our faces in sech a way that I got mad. 
And I says, Well, ef God sends me to hell he can’t 
make me holler’ ’nough no how. You see my dander 
was up. And when my dander’s up, I wouldn’t gin up 
fer the devil hisself. The preacher was so insultin’ with 
his way of doin’ it. He seemed to be kind of glad that 
we was to be damned, and he preached somethin’ like 
somefolks swears. It didn’t sounda bit like the Christ the 
little man preached about the night afore. So what 
does me and a lot of fellers do but slip out and cut off 
the big preacher’s stirrups, and hang them on to the 
rider of the fence, and then set his hoss loose! And 
from that day, sometimes 1] did, and sometimes I didn’t 
want to be better. And to-day it seemed to me that 
you must know somethin’ as would help me.” 


“Nothing is worse than a religious experience kept 
ready to be exposed to the gaze of everybody, whether 
the time is appropriate or not. But never was a reli- 
gious experience more appropriate than the account 
which Ralph gave to Bud of his Struggle in the Dark. 
The confession of his weakness and wicked selfishness 
was a great comfort to Bud. 

“Do you think that Jesus Christ would—would—well, 
do you think he’d help a poor, unlarnt Flat Cricker like 
me?” 

“T think he was a sort of Flat Cricker himself,” said 
Ralph, slowly and very earnestly. 

“You don’t say?” said Bud, almost getting off his 
seat. 

“Why, you see the town he lived in was a rough 
place. It was called Nazareth, which meant ‘ Bush- 
town.’ ” 

“ You don’t say?” 

“ And he was called a Nazarene, which was about the 
same as ‘ backwoodsman.’ ”’ 

And Ralph read the different passages which he had 
studied at Sunday-school, illustrating the condescension 
of Jesus, the stories of the publicans, the harlots, the 
poor, who came to him. And he read about Nathaniel, 
who lived only six miles away, saying ‘Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth ?” 

“Just what Clifty folks says about Flat Crick,’’ broke 
in Bud. 

“Do you think I could begin without being bap- 
tized?” he added presently. 

“Why not? Let’s begin now to do the best we can, 
by his help.” 

“ You mean, then, that I’m to begin now to put in my 
best licks for Jesus Christ, and that he’ll help me ?” 

This shocked Ralph’s veneration a little. But it was 
the sincere utterance of an earnest soul. It may not 
have been an orthodox start, but it was the one start for 
Bud. And there be those who have repeated with the 
finest zsthetic appreciation the old English liturgies who 
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have never known religious aspirations so sincere as 
that of this ignorant young Hercules, whose best con- 
fession was that he meant hereafter “ to put in his best 
licks for Jesus Christ.” And there be those who can 
define repentance and faith to the turning of a hair who 
never made so genuine a start for the kingdom of heav- 
en as Bud Means did. 

Ralph said yes, that he thought that was just it. At 
least, he guessed if there was something more, the 
man that was putting in his best licks wouid be sure to 
find it out. 

“Do you think he would help a feller? Seems to 
me it would be number one to have God help you. 
Not to help you fight other folks, but to help you when 
it comes to fighting the devil inside. But you see I 
don’t belong to no church.” 

“Well, let’s you and me have one right off. Two 
people that help one another to serve God make a 
church.” 

The happy close of the story justifies Isaiah’s 
assertion that though ‘a woman forget her sucking 
child yet God does not forget,” but “ brings out 
things right.” The author, though he get no other 
recompense, may remember that “whatsoever 
good thing any man doeth, the same shall he re- 
ceive of the Lord.” G. 
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THE EVIL DAY. 
FOUR CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TIME. 


1. Atheism in Literature. All scientific works 
are full of it. Most of the novels are full of it. 
Most of the Magazines are full of it. Most of the 
newspapers are full of it. It is generally disguised, 
showing itself in hints and sneers. Thus the mass 
of popular reading is not only poisonous, but dis- 
honest ; and its artistic attractions make it all tHe 
more poisonous and dishonest. Art is the bait; 
atheism the hook. 

2. Fournalism devoted to reporting and gloating 
over evil. Murders, fires, shipwrecks, collisions, 
brutal assaults, robberies, criminal trials, hangings, 
etc., are the staples of newspaper reading. 

3. Rapid growth and ripening of wickedness. 
The “rings” of the great sharpers, the corruptions 
of judges and legislatures, the daily murders in 
high life and in low, supply plenty of facts for the 
sensational press. It is noticeable that murder has 
reached its highest power in the late epidemic of 
parricides. The crisis recalls what was said of the 
“filling up of the measure”’ of iniquity before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. (See Matt. 22: 32, and 
1 Thess. 3: 16; also Rev. 14: 14—20; all of which 
passages are probably derivatives of Joel 3: 12—14.) 

4. Terrible disclosures, indicating that as the har- 
vest of wickedness is manifestly ripening, so the 
Day of Judgment is coming upon it. 


HARD TO HARMONIZE. 


T is self-evident that Spiritualism and common 
] Infidelity are irreconcilable opposites. The 
immortality of the soul is the special doctrine of the 
one and the special scorn of the other. We have 
always considered Spiritualism as the pre-ordained 
check on Infidelity, raising a barrier against un- 
belief as to immortality right among those who 
are most predisposed to materialism, thus dividing 
the camp of the anti-Bible men and_ helping 
Christianity. Nevertheless the Spiritualists and In- 





fidels have many things in common, and especially 
sympathize in hostility to old Orthodoxy. In 
the late conflicts in which Mrs. Woodhull has been 
leader, there has been much mingling of the two 
parties. The partnership of Woodhull and Train 
was a league of Spiritualism with the lowest form 
of blatant Infidelity ; and in many other cases we 
have seen the new Spiritualism in New York allied 
with Positivism. Lately some significant articles 
have appeared in the Woodhull Weekly showing 
that there has been an actual attempt in Massachu- 
setts to consolidate the Spiritualist and Infidel par- 
ties on a common platform ; but with poor results, 
as might be expected. It is found impossible to 
construct a satisfactory creed that shall both affirm 
and deny the immortality of the soul, which must 
be done in order to harmonize the parties. So 
they have to fall back upon the very loose compact 
of allowing each other free discussion; and under 
this compact are evidently preparing to fight it 
out with each other to the bitter end, which of 
course must be*the suppression or conversion of 
one or the other of them, unless fire and water can 
live together in “free discussion” ad infinitum. 
We quote a few specimens of the natural discon- 
tent that is rising among the Spiritualists. Mr. 
J. A Spaulding says : 


I fear the marriage consummated between the 
Spiritualists and Liberalists of Worcester, by 
A. A. Wheelock, will be under the necessity of 
applying to the courts of Indiana for a divorce, for 
Mrs. Spiritualism has learned to her sorrow that 
she cannot affinitize with Mr. Infidelity, and the 
consequences are a deal of hard pulling to deter- 
mine which will be master. 


Mr. John Brown Smith says : 


In advocating the unity of Spiritualists upon a 
common platform, I do not wish to be understood 
as leaving the materalists standing out in the cold, 
because I recognize the fact that they have souls 
—even if they do not themselves ; yes, and many 
of them have noble, vigorous and grand souls too ! 
The fact that I insist upon Spiritualists recogniz- 
ing individual freedom in the press and on the ros- 
trum, gives the assurance that the Materialists, 
and Christians too for that matter, shall have equal 
opportunity to present their views before the bars 
of reason as the Spiritualist. If the objection is 
raised that I advocate a single article of creed, or 
expression of a faith or knowledge in a future life 
which the Materialist does not believe in and con- 
sequently cannot unite with Spiritual societies, I 
reply that the primary point to secure is freedom of 
speech in the press and on the rostrum, so that 
those who differ from us may have an opportunity 
to present their views, as the truth has nothing to 
fear in freedom—only error and bigotry fears to 
be exposed to a free discussion of all sides of ques- 
tions. 

If Spiritualists and Materialists desire to unite 
upon a common platform without any expressed 
creed I shall not raise a single objection, because 
my knowledge of the truths of spirit communion 
are so convincing to my soul that I have not a sin- 
gle doubt as to the final result of a free investiga- 
tion by the Materialists. But at the present time 
the great mass of Spiritualists are not inclined to 
ignore the fact that the creed of Spiritualism is 
very different from the creed of any other religion 
in existence, because they are based upon faith, 
and Spirtualism alone is based upon the laws of 
nature, as it has tangible phenomena, which places 
it at once beyond the realm of faith upon the 
demonstrable basis of a science. Materialists 
have no right to ask us to ignore our knowledge 
of the science of organic chemistry, because it 
has a basis in natural phenomena, which can be 
reproduced. It is equally absurd for them to ask 
us to ignore the spiritual phenomena which under- 
lie and form the basis for the demonstrable science 
of spirit life, because they may not happen to have 
a knowledge of or have investigated the phenome- 
nal basis upon which it rests. When scientific 
minds of recognized ability and standing acknowl- 
edge that there is an intelligent power or force 
which produces these phenomena, outside of the 
physical organism, which they cannot explain upon 
any other theory than that of Spiritualism, it is 
useless to talk of Spiritualists ignoring their 
science of life; when thousands of the most obdu- 
rate of Materialists have been convinced that 





Spiritualism has a phenomenal and scientific basis, 
it is of no use to talk of unity upon a common 
platform other than that of free discussion. 

If Materialists will examine candidly the claims 
which Spiritualism presents for its recognition as 
the science of all religion, and not as a religion of 
faith, they will not be many years in coming upon 
the only ground which ought to form the common 
platform of unity of all religions, and that is ex- 
pressed in few words, viz., the honest truth! I 
recognize all as brothers and sisters who have 
equal rights to express their views and opinions, 
and that those opinions are entitled to the same 
respect and reverence as mine. Reason, common 
sense, love and charity are the final standards of 
truth. I freely accord to Materialists a free plat- 
form for discussion; but my creed and my faith 
are my own individual property or right; and I 
stand ready to defend my principles and opinions 
against the combined world if necessary, until they 
are shown to be erroneous. Upon this broad plat- 
form of unity I can cordially meet Materialists and 
acknowledge them to be worthy brothers and sis- 
ters in the great cause of human emancipation.” 

The forces that are thus confronting each other 
with mutterings, are apparently both of them irre- 
sistible. Positivism is sure, and Spiritualism is, if 
possible, surer. Before the final shock they seem 
to be very evenly balanced. Positivism has the 
prestige of old Europe; Spiritualism is the cham- 
pion of New America. Positivism is mighty in 
arguments ; Spiritualism bristles with facts. Nei- 
ther of them shows any signs of giving way. We 
do not see how they can avoid a conflict. Their 
common hostility to Orthodoxy can only delay the 
battle. We await the issue with interest. 


TO ARMS! 





HERE are signs that the time has come for a 
new American Revolution. 

One hundred years ago the colonies revolted 
against the oppressions of England, declared their 
independence, and fought out the war of political 
separation. But this was only half the battle, and 
the least important half. The major part of the 
contest has come down to our day and has now to 
be decided. The revolution of ’76 was fought 
through to victory, and political independence was 
gained, but the spiritual, or religious, and literary 
subjection of this-country to England and Eu- 
rope continued. A hundred years ago this may 
have seemed a small matter. It was then deemed 
that political independence was the main thing, and . 
if this were secured religion, morals and literature 
would take care of themselves. Material questions 
overshadowed spiritual ; and while the Americans 
would fight the ‘British to the death on battlefield 
or ocean, they would still when the war was over 
talk about our common blood, religion, language 
and literature. Shakespeare and Milton, Bacon 
and Jeremy Taylor, John Knox and Wesley, Scott 
and Carlyle, Wordsworth and Tennyson belonged 
to us as much as to England. And so we have 
gone on receiving our religious teaching, our poetry 
and fiction, our art and science, mainly from Eng- 
land, contenting ourselves with growing a second- 
ary crop of these things of our own. This at 
least has been the popular drift of things. The 
great names of Mother England were our house- 
hold gods. America has bowed down and wor- 
shiped them. 


In the old days, when the dominant spirit in 
England on the whole turned Bible-ward and in 
some way, however rude and formalistic, honored 
God, there was perhaps not a threatening degree of 
harm in all this. But the spirit of England in this 
matter has changed. Of later years the English 
mind has had a new opening to the influences of 
the rest of Europe, and there has been a spiritual 
conjunction between England, Germany and France. 
German rationalism and speculative science, and 
French Positivism and infidelity, have drifted into 
England and become dominant there. The Eng- 
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glish mind has become pervaded by their spirit, 
and the great function leading English literary men 
and scientists are performing now is the propaga- 
tion of Rationalism, Positivism, practical atheism 
and materialism. Germany, France and England 
have become the breeding piaces of these things 
-and the whole civilized world is flooded with them. 
And England, as the mother and representative of 
the English-speaking nations, is the head and front 
of this offending. Nearly all the bad stuff that 
has come upon us from Germany and France has 
come through English channels. Carlyle in- 
troduced the sensual Géethe and his literary school 
to the English-reading world, and helped turn 
attention to Germany as the great Mecca of origi- 
nal thought and philosophy. Other Englishmen 
have followed his example and popularized the 
unbelief and materialistic atheism of the European 
continent. And to-day the chief apostle of the 
whole great drift of mind away from all faith in the 
Bible, in God and in spiritual life and immortality, 
is Herbert Spencer, an Englishman. He stands 
on high as the supreme formulator and annunciator 
of a new philosophy, which banishes God from the 
universe as unknown and unknowable, and makes 
human life and all its action and experience the 
mere irresponsible play of material elements and 
forces. Man inits teaching is only a higher brute, 
and heaven and the world to come the 
‘* Baseless fabric of a dream.” 

This great spirit of unbelief and materialism 
which England, Europe, and the East generally are 
breeding, as-an unclean and stagnant pool breeds 
miasma, is constantly sweeping in upon this 
country like a great flood. It pervades nearly all the 
popular literature of the time. Books are full of it ; 
magazines and newspapers are full of it. It seizes 
every possible channel of propagation. Novels 
are made the medium of its subtile teachings, 
scientific facts are twisted into its service, and half- 
facts are made the basis of its dogmatism. It 
tones down the religious culture of the age : belief in 
inspiration becomes vague and the sense of moral 
accountability and of the supernatural are dying out. 
Practically it makes men say, “ Let us eat and drink,” 
let us get all the money we can, and all the physical 
enjoyment which money can buy, “ for to-morrow 
we die” and are not. 

Now against this tide of old-world wickedness 
and unbelief, this rush of materialism and athe- 
ism, this revival from Gehenna, which is coming in 
upon us from England and Europe, the time has 
come to set up a standard of revolt. It is a devilish 
oppression, ten thousand times worse than the 
stamp acts and extortions of British tyranny a 
hundred years ago. It must be stopped or all that 
is distinctively valuable in American life will be de- 
stroyed. Under its influence the nation is losing 
its spiritual and moral manhood. It is sapping all 
our educational systems and institutions. It is 
fascinating and capturing the youth of the nation, 
our brightest and best. It has taken possession of 
the newspaper press ; statistics show that nearly 
all the leading secular journalists of the country 
are its servants and mediums. It is in the atmos- 
phere, pressing into all the channels of thought 
and action. It is at the bottom of political and 
financial corruption. 

The time has come for acrisis anda change. The 
hopes of the planet for all coming time are centered 
here in the New World, among the children of the 
Pilgrims. Here is where the stand for God, faith, 
inspiration, and moral and spiritual accountability 
must be made. Here is where the final judgment 
between righteousness and iniquity, the last great 
battle with Satan and his hosts must begin. Now 
is the time to begin it. As the first act in the 
struggle, let us have a new declaration of indepen- 
dence of England and Europe. Let us take up 
the standard of revolt and push on to the end the 





struggle for separation from Old World corruption, 
atheism and spiritual death. Till this is done we 
are still the slaves of England and Europe, and 
Herbert Spencer is our spiritual George III. 

The revolution of ’76 was fought with material 
weapons ; the present struggle is of a higher order 
and must be fought with other weapons. This 
tide of European influence must be met by the 7e- 
vival spirit with its clearest demonstrations of the 
power of prayer, and of the existence and accessibility 
of God. This continent was consecrated for all 
time to that spirit by the Pilgrim Fathers and 
by Jonathan. Edwards; for two hundred years 
and more it has been the home of revivals, of new 
inspirations, and advancing life. Let us now turn to 
Revivalism as our stronghold and to prayer as our 
“weapons of war” and surelier than cometh the 
morning will come deliverance from this vast 
oppression of unbelief and the worship of sensual- 
ism and death—freedom for all to know and wor- 
ship God. T.. 45. P. 


We received last week from the publishers of 
the American Agriculturést and Hearth and Home, 
two beautiful chromos, “The Strawberry Girl,” 
and “ Mischief Brewing.” The flushed face of the 
little maiden, resting and tasting after her walk, 
and the rogue with the pumpkin with which he will 
certainly surprise somebody ere long, are charming 
conceits that the children will not fail to appreciate. 
A word as to the Agriculturist. From long ac- 
quaintance with it, we can recommend it as excel- 
lent reading, not only to those specially interested, 
but to many others besides. The boys and girls’ 
department is unqualifiedly good. The stories are 
short, interesting and instructive. Puzzles, enigmas 
ind illustrated rebuses abound. The engravings, 
comic or otherwise, scattered through the paper 
are uniformly excellent. The literary work is al- 
ways carefully done, and the contributions brief 
and pithy, cover the whole range of farm, garden 
and horticultural topics, not excluding even matters 
of interest in natural history. Two leading con- 
tributors on farm and dairy subjects, are perhaps 
the highest authorities in the country in their 
special lines. We predict for the Agriculturista 
long career of increasing popularity and usefulness. 


I tell you I don’t believe that this universe is an 
old dog-eared arithmetic full of “hard sums” that 
I must “do,” or else die. I used to think it was. I 
believe it is God’s home, and my heart is saying 
“God, God, God,” all the time as I go around this 
part of it. If I can find him often enough J shall 
be strong and satisfied and there won’t be any prob- 
lems left worth speaking of. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—A picnic of four hundred and fifty from 
Fulton and Sandy Creek, came on Thursday (26th). 
The day was fine and everything conspired to make 
the occasion agreeable. 


—In the list of theses read by the graduating 
class of the Yale Scientific School, printed in the 
NV. Y. Tribune of June 25th, we notice one by an 
O. C. man, “Charles Adams Cragin, on the Silk 
Manufactures of the United States.” 


—It isn’t often that our visitors show so much 
gratitude on being shown over our premises as was 
expressed a few days since bya very gentlemanly 
person from Syracuse. He not only went into 
ecstacies over the beauty of our grounds, the pic- 
turesqueness of the scenery, etc., but he said it 
really troubled his conscience to accept so much 
courtesy without paying for it. 


—Through the kindness of Dr. Wallace of 
Baldwinsville, an autograph letter of John Brown 
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has been added to our cabinet of curiosities. It is 
dated West Troy, N. Y., February 18th, 1851, and is 
addressed to J. Whipple Jenkins, Esq., formerly a 
legal acquaintance of the O. C., now dead. The 
document concerns only. matters of law, but has 
this characteristic ending: “We do not give up the 
ship.” It is signed Perkins & Brown. 


—A member thus addresses the family in a note 
read at a late evening meeting: 


“T feel that the stones will cry out against me 
if 1 do not give expression to the love, joy and 
peace that fill my soul. I am sometimes so filled 
with the love of God and so happy, that I think if 
I had any more. I could not contain it. I here offer 
myself to God, a living sacrifice to his will. I 
thank him for all I have ever suffered. I am ten 
thousand times repaid. M. P. B.” 


—lItis pleasant after supper to stroll through 
the woods round by the creek where the men are 
making the new dam. The work is progressing 
finely this beautiful weather, though the amount 
of digging and “filling in” required, before the 
great piank-floor or apron can be laid on which to 
build the abutments and dam, is_ considerable. 
Huge logs, water-soaked and somewhat decayed 
with age, which supported the former structure for 
fifty years, have been drawn from their embedment, 
to be replaced by other and better foundations. 
Sheet piling has been driven down, and the timbers 
placed above to receive the planking on which the 
stone-work is to be built. Twenty workmen, under 
the superintendence of Mr. A. L. Burt, may be seen 
shoveling, carting and wheeling dirt from six till six: 
Mr. Kinsley and Mr. J. Burt, who engineered the 
work on the dam at W. C., also interest themselves 
in this job, aiding the work with their counsel in 
many necessary details. 

—We have often heard the simile, “slow as a 
snail,” but hardly realized the import of the words 
until a few days since, when we came across three 
fresh-water clams making a tedious pilgrimage 
through the mud in a shallow pool. If the speed 
of a snail be less than that of these clams, de- 
plorable is the lot of a snail! The clams with 
their sharp edges plowing the sand, succeeded in 
moving forward, once in every minute, the dis- 
tance of a quarter of an inch! Watching them 
closely, we discovered how they did it. From the 
fore end of the shell protruded a short white finger 
in a horizontal direction. At the proper time this 
finger was stretched at its full length, and then 
hooked fnto the mud so as to pull the shell the 
stated distance. Tne short interval between each 
movement was employed in adjusting the finger 
for another pull. They made some progress, as 
the many irregular tracks, crossing and intercross- 
ing from one bank of the brook to the other, gave 
evidence. But goodness! who would want to be 
a clam incased in windowless walls, and tugging 
through life at the rate of a quarter of an inch 
per minute! “Happy as a clam,” says the pro- 
verb ; but who can tell of what this happiness con- 
sists; and who believes anybody or anything could 
be happy thus imprisoned for life ? 

—We notice that some people don polished 
manners as you would fine apparel on state occa- 
sions. As if good behavior were a thing to be 
used at discretion, they keep it in reserve until 
some fitting opportunity, when they bring it forth in 
all the brilliancy that suavity and elegance can lend. 
The tone of voice, the motion of the head, the ex- 
pression of the face, the gestures of the hands, are 
allchanged. The stranger is dazzled, mayhap; but 
old friends are disgusted, and pronounce the verdict 
—‘“ affectation.” We must bear in mind that 
naturalness is beauty; and seek that grace of mo- 
tion and culture of voice at all times, that we would 
best like to present to strangers, and we shall be 
fitted to ornament circles the most se/ect. Make 
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your every day life a pattern of politeness and re- 
finement, and no emergency need embarrass you. 
We had these reflections one day when K. dressed 
in disguise and sat down in the parlor. Y. was 
sent to find out the wishes of the supposed stranger. 
Entering the parlor, Y., with sweetest smile and 
most fascinating grace, politely bowed, and in foreign 
silvery voice asked, “ What did you wish, ma’am ?” 
The acting of Y. was so well done, and the air she 
assumed so unexpected, that K. burst into a laugh 
and betrayed herself. K. being well acquainted 
with Y.’s usual address, which though respectful 
was generally off-hand, found something very amus- 
ing in the amount of courtesy and suavity here 
suddenly displayed. 


—A contribution to our museum received this 
week from a subscriber, J. Sagar, of Naples, N. Y. 
Here is what he says: 


‘* Seeing by the CIRCULAR that you are occasion- 
ally the recipients of curiosities and relics of one 
kind and another, reminds me that I have a small 
piece of the old war ship Constitution, which I 
can spare you as an additional item for your cabinet. 
A particular friend of mine in whom I have the 
utmost confidence, being in Philadelphia a year 
ago and visiting the Navy Yard, learned that the 
old hero was on the stock for repairs. By a little 
shrewd management he got on board of her, the 
orders being not to allow visitors. The watchman 
in charge was a cheerful and talkative person, and 
my friend happening to think of me, asked if it 
would be possible to get a piece to retain as a relic. 
The man cheerfully acquiesced, and broke off two 
pieces, one of which I send to you. The dark color 
of the wood is caused by what is termed the bilge- 
water ; and vou will perceive two points where iron 
bolts have passed through. This vessel is the 
most noted in history for its contest with the 
English Frigate Guerriere, during the war of 1812, 
while under commind of Isaac Hull, which she 
took after a sanguinary fight of thirty minutes’ 
duration. It was the opening naval action of the 
war.” 

—The Spirit of Truth has been present in un- 
usual measure at our evening gatherings of late 
helping us to subjects full of edification. The 
following remarks on the Bible were made last 
Sunday : 


“We are safe in dealing with the Bible if we 


know God for ourselves. If we really learn to 


pray and get answers, we shall obtain wisdom, 


which will enable us to discriminate and handle 
the Bible safely. We shall not make an idol of 
its form and look upon it as infallibly accurate and 
inspired in every external particular. God will 
teach us to keep our eye on the substance as 
Christ did when he gave the Golden Rule. The 
whole sum and substance of the Old and New 
Testaments is that there is a God who superintends 
and governs all things, and who rewards those who 
diligently seek him. This we know is true by our 
own experience if we have made ourselves ac- 
quainted with God and receive answers from him. 
If we know this to be the sum and substance of 
the Bible, then we know it is the best book in the 
world. However much earth there may be in it, 
there is more gold in that earth than in any other 
- literature in the world; more that teaches us to 
know God and seek the spiritual world than we 
can find anywhere else. We need not fear to dig 
in it, and pray God to give us wisdom to discover 
the gold and make the most of it, and not be all the 
time quarreling with the earth we find.” 

—A physician writing to us says that an ex- 
tensive practice has revealed to him a sad preva- 
lence of female complaints, and his theory is that 
they are mainly to be ascribed to marriage excesses. 
Another physician of our acquaintance states that 
his calls in that line have doubled within two or 
three years, and that his conviction is that the pres- 
ent style of woman’s dress, bustles and panniers, 
loaded on the hips and small of the back, is the 
cause in the vast majority of cases. Now whether 
it is because of the marriage continence fashionable 
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in the O. C., or of the difference in the women’s 
dress, or for both reasons together, there is certain- 
ly no such state of things here. The tendency is 
to the total disappearance of all female weaknesses. 
There is absolutely nothing of the kind under 
treatment here. It is true we do not doctor so 
much as other folks do, but there is very little dis- 
ease of this nature among us that would come un- 
der treatment in any regime. Indeed, we think 
there is none. At the same time one of our con- 
ditions in a Commune is very trying to woman. 
We have twenty times as much running up and 
down stairs as other women have. Our visitors 
always speak of this, and if they stay two or three 
days are apt to find it inconvenient. Our sitting- 
rooms are mostly on the second story. Our Hall 
for evening meetings and other family gatherings is 
there. There is our children’s dressing-room. 
There are our baths, our sewing-machines, and va- 
rious other centers of business and interest not 
easy to mention. Our kitchen is in the basement 
of the Tontine, and our printing office and box- 
making room are two stories above. The sleeping- 
rooms on our first and second ftoors are occupied 
by elderly persons and by women with babies and 
very young children; so that not only our girls but 
our most active business women are obliged to 
room in the third story. Altogether, most of us 
have to climb the steeple of Trinity church once a 
day at least. We have mentioned this condition 
as making our comparative exemption from female 
weaknesses the more striking; but perhaps this 
condition has really cultivated our strength. We 
do not know but we are the better for {t. We used 
to think that stairs were one of the few drawbacks 
to a large family ; but a longer experience has not 
proved them to be really injurious to heaith ; at 
least not so with the short dress and the social 
habits of the O. C. 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 

—Seldom have we beheld a night scene of more 
magnificence than met our eyes as we stepped 
forth on the lawn about nine o’clock on Thursday 
evening. The slender, crescent moon hung low in 
the north-west, dipping toward the wooded outline 
of the hills. In the west the planet Jupiter in his 
slory was leading the van of the starry host, being 
almost in conjunction with a bright fixed star of the 
second magnitude. In the south, red Mars, which 
shines with unusual splendor this year, was the 
center of attraction. While high up on either side 
the zenith were Arcturus and Lyra. Jupiter, 
Mars and Arcturus formed a vast isosceles trian- 
gle, with the apex at Jupiter. But these are on ex- 
hibition every clear night now. The special feat- 
ure on this occasion was a wonderful auroral dis- 
play. The northern horizon was spanned with an 
arc of light, such as is often seen. But far south 
of this—a little south of the zenith—stretched a 
band of silver light from about twenty degrees 
above the eastern horizon far over to the west. It 
was from one and a-half to three degrees in width, 
and in some parts very bright. The eastern end 
dipped a little below the Milky Way, the western 
end seeming to rest on Jupiter, the whole forming a 
brilliant train for that monarch of the night. 
When first seen the band was nearly perfect. 
Soon, however, it separated into two parts a little 
west of the zenith, and the western end of the east- 
ern and longest part began very slowly to drift 
southward. The western part was left stretching 
upward in almost a right line from Jupiter, and in 
connection with the planet presented something 
of the appearance of a vast comet. 


Now began a series of wonderful operations in 
the eastern section of the band. A little south-east 
of the zenith a wave-like motion started, flowing 
upward. When first seen this was just perceptible, 
and seemed like the rolling motion in an ascending 





column of smoke. Quickly it grew more distinct 
and the waves more definite, with their longest axis 
north and south. The motion extended over ten 
or twelve degrees of space; and about midway of 
this space there seemed to be a peculiar focus of in- 
fluence toward which the upper end of the waves 
would incline a little, making them seem like rays - 
moving along one side of an invisible crown. Gradu- 
ally this wave operation seemed to draw up and 
absorb the lower end of the band, until finally the 
whole was rearranged just south of the zenith in a 
double row of wavy pendants, something in the 
form of a vast, long and narrow horse-shoe magnet, 
Then the wave motion gradually died away and a 
broad patch of light was left which moved south- 
ward, all the time undergoing curious transforma- 
tions, till it at last vanished just above the bow of 
Sagittarius. The western part of the band con- 
tinued to cling for a long time with a comet-like 
pertinacity to Jupiter. Once there was an attempt 
to unite its fortunes with the eastern part, anda 
ribbon of light hung itself between the two severed 
points, but this soon vanished. Finally the whole 
western part drifted away southerly from Jupiter 
ind was lost among the stars. The display in the 
north continued far on through the night ; and in 
the morning we thought we discerned a little differ- 
ent electrical tone in the atmosphere from that of 
the previous day. As the astronomers detect a 
subtile connection between our auroral displays 
and certain disturbances in the photosphere of the 
sun, we presume the grand operations of this night 
were an indication that our planet was entering 
into some new magnetic relation with that ancient 
luminary. T. L. P. 


NOTES OF AN EVENING MEETING. 

Fune 20, 1873.—W. H. W.—1 was interested in 
the call to improve our meetings. That is a good 
object to pray for. I have been conscious many 
times that it is here we meet God more sensibly 


than anywhere else, and get comfort and _ refresh- 
ment. 


N.—Prayer, as it is described in that passage we 
quote so often from Romans about the intercession 
of the Spirit, is evidently an exercise that is not a 
formal expression of thoughts and ideas in words ; 
but it is a struggle of spirit which is often in- 
expressible. Paul speaks of making intercession 
for the saints “with groanings that cannot be 
uttered.”” Now we must not in our hour of prayer 
expect to make formal speeches, but we must look 
to God for inspired desires that cannot perhaps be 
expressed in words at all, and let the Spirit work 
prayer in us that has no words whatever for ex- 
pression. It is good for us to be always studying 
the ways of God in prayer. Just as he leads us in 
other things he can lead us by true instincts in 
prayer. 


Our meetings ought to be considered'a standing 
subject of prayer. It seems to me that it would be 
always in order to ask and struggle in spirit for the 
power of God to attend our meetings and quicken 
allhearts. This desire will naturally take a still more 
specific form. It is important that the conductor 
should be full of the Spirit, a man of power and 
faith, We cannot then do better at the present 
time than to pray, all of us, that Mr. W—— may 
have more power of spirit, that God will in- 
spire him and make him wise and enable him to 
lead the rest into true subjects of thought and ex- 
pression. If we wish to improve our meetings we 
can do nothing which willbe more effectual than to 
pray that the leaders may be better and wiser men, 
better able to instruct and lead in all good things. 
By this course whatever good things are going will 
find their true channel. 


We must not think in reference to our prayers that 
they are formal petitions for something that is to come 
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outside of ourselves. True prayer is like sucking. 
We get our answers in the life we draw from God ; 
we become the mediums of the blessings we ask 
for. If one person prays for another, he sucks 
from God the life that is to be communicated to the 
other. We don’t ask God to give something to 
others ina distinct way entirely independent of 
ourselves ; we ask God to give us the graces we 
want to see in others. The way to do one another 
good in prayer is to become mediums of the very 
spirit and power that do the work and give the 
blessing. Christ was himself a medium of the 
power that performed all the miracles he did. 
When he healed a man the power which healed 
passed through him. We must keep this method 
of procedure in mind. If we ask in prayer and re- 
ceive a response, we must expect to be mediums of 
what is given. 

Ihave found it an excellent exercise to pray for 
those who do not use me exactly right. If there 
is chafing between me and any person, I can get into 
a good state of feeling by praying forhim. That is 
what Christ meant when he said, “ Pray for your 
enemies.” He had a good deal to say about that 
as a method of blessing ourselves. In praying for 
our enemies, or those who don’t deal fairly by us, 
we are putting ourselves into a true attitude to 
suck and draw into ourselves the spirit of God, 
which is patient and kind and merciful and endures 
forever. We thus become true children of our Fa- 
ther in heaven, “‘who sendeth his rain on the evil 
and on the good, and his sunshine on the just and 
unjust.” We can pray for our enemies, or those 
the devil tempts us to think are our enemies, and 
so draw into ourselves and pass on to them the 
mercy and love and forgiveness of God; and so 
make peace. 


An Episode at the Villa. 
DONE 0’ PURPOSE. 
Fune 22d, 1873. 

Ten o’clock, P. M.—Darkness and stillness. No 
one stirring. 

Eleven o’clock.—A light. 
the house. Nothing more. 

One o’clock.—A man called from 
Fires built. More lights and moce steps. 

Three o’clock.—‘ Old Whitefoot” prancing to- 
ward O. C. in the darkness. Waiting and watching. 

Four o’clock.—Return of *“* Old Whitefoot” with 


A single step about 


Dr. Cragin and an “experienced woman.” Con- 
sultation. 

Five o'clock.—Waiting. Endurance. Expecta- 
tion. 

Seven oclock.—Joy! Bring the scales! Mine 


pounds and fifteen ounces / 


Inspiration is the soul of the intellect ; the elo- 
quence of speech ; the power and melody of the 
voice ; the charm of singing ; the life of writing. 
A writer may compose with elegance and literary 
perfection ; but without inspiration his productions 
will be those of the tree of knowledge, and not of 
the tree of life. 


From the advanced sheets of an_ illustrated 
work entitled the ‘“‘ Undeveloped West, or Five 
Years in the Territories,’ we get this sober view of 
the Great West : 

“Of all those who go West, nine out of ten go just far 
enough to form an erroneous idea of all beyond. They 
visit eastern Kansas and Nebraska, and traverse the 
fertile strip which extends from one to two hundred 
miles west of the Missouri—the only part of the entire 
West which answers to the rosy views of the expectant 
pilgrim. There they find the rich bottom lands, the 
green rolling prairies and fertile vales of political ro- 
mance ; and it is that region, perhaps two hundred by 
twelve hundred miles in extent intermediate between the 
Missouri line and the high plains, which is taken as the 
basis of comparison by the hopeful visitor, who imagines 


his slumbers. | 





that with the exception of a few mountain chains it is 
much the same all the way to the Pacific. It is difficult 
to convince such that in the West are regions of utter 
desert so vast that a New England State might be hid- 
den in them, and only pass for a respectable oasis. 

“ Any route across the continent must traverse a com- 
plete cesert from five hundred to a thousand miles wide. 
The Union Pacific enters upon it about Laramie, and 
with the exception of Salt Lake Valley, and perhaps 
two or three others, continues in it all the way to the 
Sierras. The Northern Pacific strikes it at the A/au- 
vaises Terres of Dakota, and thence barrenness is the 
rule and fertility the exception to the entering in of Wash- 
ington ‘Territory. ‘he Southern and thirty-fifth parallel 
ruads strike it in western Texas or at the Rio Grande, 
and traverse it to Southern California. 

“ Draw a line on longitude 100° from British America 
to Texas; then 2o 800 miles westward, and draw an- 
other from British America to Mexico, and all the area 
between these two lines—800 by 1200 miles in extent ; 
or in round numbers a million squace miles—is the 
“ American Desert:” a region of varying mountain, 
desert and rock; of prevailing drought or complete 
sterility, broken rarely by fertile valleys ; of dead voica- 
noes and sandy wastes; of excessive chemicals, dust, 
gravel and other inorganic matter. Only the lower 
valleys, bordering perennial streams, or more rarely some 
plateau on which water can be brought from the moun- 
tains for irrigation, or still more rarely a green plat in 
some corner of the mountains where there is an unusual 
amount of rain, or percolation of moisture from above, 
constitute the cultivable lands ; all the rest is rugged 
mountain, rocky, flat, gravel bed, barren ridge scantily 
clothed with sage brush, greasewood or bunch grass, or 
complete desert—the last covering at least one-third of 
the entire region.” 


—There is no such thing as real submission to 
the will of God in a sad, sorrowful spirit. The 
will of God is not a thing to be sad about, or to 
feel oppressed under—but to rejoice in, in every 
particular in which it is brought to bear upon us. 
Full submission to the will of God does not merely 
endure it—it delights in it. 


NOSE-GA Y. 


O' all our five senses, that of smelling has been 
most neglected. If there is a field of en- 
joyment for mankind persistently uncultivated, here 
we may certainly find it. The ear revels in the hom- 
age which has been paid to its requirements, for 
thousands of musicians have devoted their time and 
talents to pleasing this exacting sense. There is 
no dearth of words to express its delights, and its 
manifold sensations were long since classitied. 
Numberless cooks, the world over, administer to 
the sense of taste ; while decorators and artists of 
of every description, from the milliner to the sculp- 
tor, vie with each other in pleasing the eye: but 
the poor nose, like Cinderella, sits neglected by 
the lonely, smoky fire-place, while her sisters have 
gone to the ball. Her modesty and patience are 
enough to provoke all the good godmothers in 
fairy-land to do their best for her, and indeed 
nature has given her some charms which all her 
proud sisters lack. 

If a face is ridiculed, the nose is sure to get 
Benjamin’s portion. A dash of pink is harmless 
on the ear, if not exactly a shell-like tint; it is 
rosy and blooming on the cheek; but let it move 
an inch and a-half from the cheek to the nose, and 
the same innocent pink is denounced as shocking 
red. The eyes may have a merry squint, the cor- 
tiers of the mouth may have a contagious gleeful 
quirk, and the ear may attain considerable size 
without provoking much satirical observation ; but 
any peculiarity in the form of the nose is simply a 
standing joke. 

I saw a man on the big steamboat 
With such a funny nose, ho! ho! 


It hadn’t any bridge, but stuck out from his face 
° Just like a toe, ho ! ho! 
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Besides the ridicule which has been heaped upon 
the nose, it has received positive abuse from to- 
bacco. Its inability to resist an outrage, except by 
a resonant sneeze, left it for generations open to the 
assaults of snuff, and now tobacco-smoke, at least 
among men, threatens to paralyze it not altogether 
eliminate the sense. The question has been se- 
riously debated whether mankind derives most 
pleasure or pain from the sense of smell, and the 
conclusion arrived at was, that those who live in 
the city derive more pain than pleasure ; that those 
who reside in suburban districts are in an equipoised 
condition between pain and pleasure, while only 
among continuous country-dwellers does pleasure 
outweigh pain. 

Among some of the lower animals the sense of 
smell seems to be the principal channel for the inlet 
of ideas. 
a crowd, follows the path of the fleeing game, or 
finds his mate under difficulties and through ob- 
structions where no other faculty could secure him 
success. That the latent capacity for the edu- 
cation of this sense exists in man, is proved by the 
experience of Laura Bridgeman, the deaf mute, 
who was able, owing to her sensitive olfactories, to 
sort the clothes of a large institution after they had 
passed through the laundry. 

Odors have a more telegraphic effect on the 
memory than sight or touch or hearing. It must 
be that the mind takes cognizance of subtile per- 
fumes without knowing it, for it often happens that 
when we are preéccupied and least expect anything 
of the kind, a passing fragrance will suddenly trans- 


The dog distinguishes his master among 


port us to scenes long since past, bringing to 
mind incidents which have not been recalled from 
the time of occurring till now a rose or violet ,;which 
had unconsciously linked itself with the events, 
delicately reminds us : 

‘** The jessamine clambers and flowers o’er the thatch.”’ 

It is this potency of odors to affect the mind 
by the association of ideas that stirs the sailor 
boy’s recollection of home till he feels he is there. 
The very poverty of the language in terms to ex- 
press the delights of the nose as contrasted with 
its richness in optical and auriculsr words, shows 
that music and the fine arts (so called) have received 
undue attention to the neglect of a sense which is 
more nearly related to intellect and spirit than any 
of the others. This sense has no word to corres- 
pond with sour, blue or harmony, and its sensations 
are mainly expressed by means of comparisons. 


Physiologists tell us that the nose was made to 
guard the passage of improper food into the mouth. 
Yes; but has it no other function? Ask him who 
has smelled the fresh upturned sod in the spring, 
the flowers of summer and the fruits of autumn, 
if the pleasure of that sense has not, more than 
any other external one, kindled gratitude in his 
heart. An important function of the sense of 
smell is to minister to human love. The incentive 
to love among the flowers, botanists tell us, is the 
nectar they contain and the perfume they exhale. 
Is it reasonable that the sense of smell shall stand 
as high priest to the affections of all lower animals 
until, in the upward scale of being, we reach man 
and then suddenly turn door-keeper, only to warn 
improper food from his mouth ? 

We know of but one book which is simple and 
brave enough to tell the truth about this sense and 
recognize its higher function, and that is the Bible. 

** His cheeks are as a bed of spices, 
As sweet flowers ; 
His lips like lilies, dropping sweet smelling myrrh.”’ 

This is both poetry and truth. Men saturated 
with beer and tobacco may deny it, and senses 
blunted by highly seasoned food or strong artificial 
perfumes may doubt it; but it is the doubt of death. 
Pure, simple, innocent life knows and enjoys, and 
with grateful recognition thanks and praises God. 

J. & T. 
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SEEINGS. 


Have you seen the wind play on a field of grain ? 

Have you seen the rhododendron and the wild azalea ? 

Have you seen a spray of oak-leaves pictured against 
the sky? 

Have you seen a blonde maiden with fairest hair and 
dark eyes ? 

Have you seen her plucking strawberries on northern 
hillsides among the gowans and clover ? 

Have you seen a tamarack swamp in June? 

Have you seen the half-opened Cericette rose ? 

Have you seen Gu-Gu, the baby? 

Have you seen the wondrous depths of loving eyes ? 

Have you seen the swelling curve of the acorn? 

Have you seen the tired woman asleep in the car ? 

Have you seen a green lawn in the sunlight flecked with 
dandelions ? 

Have you seen a field of golden-rod in autumn? 

Have you seen the ginseng berries, the fringed gentian 
and the cardinal flower ? 

Have you seen the far-off, serene stars at midnight ? 

Have you seen the summer shower falling on the woods 
and meadows after great heat ? 

Have you seen the lightning play among the western 
clouds in the stillness and mystery of the summer 
night ? 

Have you seen the delicate tassel of the Indian corn 
with its pollen, and the sweet-smelling silk hang- 
ing from the young ear beneath ? 

Have you seen the Scarlet Tanager and the Oriole 
among the apple blossoms ? 

Have you seen the Veery by its nest among the tufts of 
the swamp, and the Wood Thrush brooding its 
young? 

IIave you seen the young mother, pale and soft-eyed, 
with a brown babe lying beside her in the bed ? 
Ilave you seen a healthy, sweet, strong man who loved 

God with his whole heart ? 

Have you seen two such men, who loved each other 
with a love passing the love of women? 

Have you seen two such men, or many such men, loving 
the same woman or any number of women 
with strong, true, sympathetic love ? 

If you have beheld these, or any one of these, you have 
seen that which is wery beautiful. 

t.. i, ® 


A FESTIVAL. 


This afternoon (Friday, 27th) while we are prepar- 
ing the CikCULAR for the press the merry clatter of 
voices, the pleasant chinking of dishes and the 
hurrying of footsteps to and fro continually dis- 
tract our attention to the windows. In the green 
Quadrangle below a festival is preparing for our 
hired people, to whom we sent cards of invitation 
to supper. All the tables in both dining-rooms, be- 
sides several extemporaneous structures, all the 
crockery and cutlery we can command, and all the 
chairs which can be conveniently mustered, are 
brought into requisition, for we must make room 
for tull three hundred. Many hands work wonders. 
How fast the scene grows! When we looked out 
half an hour ago many of the tables were bare, but 
now all are loaded with the crimson luxury of the 
season and appropriate accompaniments. Prompt- 
ly at six o’clock, the throng, bright-eyed and 
smiling, are led torward by the marshal of the oc- 
casion, and quickly and quietly seated. Mr. Her- 
rick makes a short speech welcoming the guests to 
our hospitality, and now begins lively work for the 
waiters. Our singers who have stationed them- 
selves in the shade near by, give a few songs, and 
now that the supper is over, Miss Kitty Dwan, who 
works in the silk-factory and has a beautiful voice, 
sings, in her clear timbre, a charming ballad. The 
day has been sunny and very warm, but while the 
tables were setting the sky became overclouded, 
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causing some apprehension lest a shower should 
spoil the whole affair. Had it not been for the 
grateful drawing of this curtain, we should have 
had some trouble in providing all our guests with a 
seat in the shade. The rain held off till the last 
table was returned to the Tontine, where an effec- 
tive bee rapidly put things to rights. Judging from 
appearances, the occasion was an enjoyable one all 
round. This festival was given to our employeés 
as a prelude to a vacation of two weeks. 


RB-7TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


The posters of the Midland R. R. mention the 
Oneida Community among the pleasant places 
which “ Excursionists and Pleasure-Seekers” may 
visit on that route. We find no fault with most of 
what they say of us, except that it may be too flat- 
tering. But conscience requires us to correct one 
of their promises on our behalf. They say, “ A 
fine Musical Entertainment by an orchestra con- 
sisting of seventeen pieces is given every day FREE 
to visitors.” This was true last year, but is not 
true now. Changes required by education, busi- 
ness, etc., have displaced so many of our leading 
musicians, that our old orchestra has been dis- 
banded, and we are unable to give musical enter- 
tainments this summer. We have notified pic-nics 
and parties applying for the use of our grounds 
that they must not expect concerts ; but to effectu- 
ally prevent disappointment, the agents of the Mid- 
land ought to strike a pen through the above item 
in their posters. ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


The Utica Herald says: ‘ The Oneida Commu- 
nity has no John Smith. This is an oversight 
which should be remedied.”” We used to have a 
John Smith, and one of our “Johns” has Smith 
for his middle name. Won’t that do? 


THE NEWS. 
Dry weather everywhere. 


The cholera is decreasing at Nashville and vicinity. 

The Walworth trial opened in New York on Wednes- 
day of this week. 

Up to noon Sunday, June 21, 1055 miles of the new 
Atlantic Cable had been laid. 

The United States Government has dispatched two 
vessels in search of the lost Polaris. 

The reconstruction of the Vendome Column has be- 
gun and is expected to take three months. 

A late dispatch from Tashkend announces the cap- 
ture ard occupation of Khiva by the Russian troops. 

Lewis Tappan, one of the foremost workers in the 
anti-slavery movement, died at the age of 85 at his resi- 
dence in Brooklyn on Saturday, June 2oth. 

Barnum spends $700.000 this season in advertising his 
mammoth circus and menagerie. It takes three engines 
and eighty-two cars to transport the entire troupe from 
place to place. 

The Chinese Government have recently been reérgan- 
izing their army, which now numbers 300,000, men and 
arming them with the Enfield, Remmington and Colt 
rifles, and with a full complement of rifled cannon. 

Horace F. Clark, son-in-law of Commodore Vander- 
bilt, died at his residence in New York on the 17th inst, 
of rheumatism of the heart. He was in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age, and President of the Union Pacific and 
Lake Shore roads. 

The people of San Francisco are greatly excited over 
the prospect of a still further increase of Chinese im- 
migration. Statistics given in the California papers 
show that since 1851 there have arrived in San Francisco 
167,497 Chinese, of whom 70,464 have returned to China. 
This makes the excess of arrivals over departures 97, 
033. There are now between 60,000 and 70,000 Chinese 
jn the state of California. From Januay tst to the 8th of 
June 1873 the arrivals were 9,453, which would indicate 
a total immigration for the year of about 20,000. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, (K] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Ongrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, 1M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing d: Manufi 3” 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socitalisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copytsts ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,”” and kindred publications. Py John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes.: 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Onetda Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ “‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘I'rRusNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. ‘ 





STEREOGRAPHS, 


No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West*View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





